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TAXATION OF REAL ESTATE SITUA. 
mere IN TWO OR MORE DIs. 


The principles of law applicable to the taxation 

of réal estate inter. 

sected by the boundary line between two districts, 
are these: Each i 


at of a school distri 
under § 19 of the Act of 1841; (No. 


La relating to Common School s) in the 
distviel whete aS ducati resides 
the ie serunuens of. the taxable property which 


d wa YF ao at the time 
papal hi pary aut se niet. 


and perl ao in an 
gistticts” a» cig take 


ia recognized and asserted; and ae ally 
a of as ‘chisiaiesa its practical a dh lication 


saaia sippoted to come ‘the 


et 
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seties of decisions made by Superin. 
and Dix, confining its Ny ibang of the farm situated in a different district from 


ae BERET a5 5008 


ct is 
107, 


» or 


Be 


toa 
pur- 


is, able im the district where he resides piel asen: 


cases under eonsideration, not recognized by the 
aoe, Se intersection by the the boundary anet 
at the time of the formation 
dsivict tntbad of ot the a of ia out thas 
list. pg ry ah here need Pr 
seems to me to be clear and explicit le mae 
King oat a tax list, the tastes af choo! datrits 
pportion the same on all the taxable'in. 
mom y foa' the district, or corporations ho 
perty therein, according to the valuations 
fhe taxable pro Br tactionay mabianooreaen 
possessed by them dary gia be out suth 
‘list, within such ly within such 
district and portly tn an wap ng district.” 


The owner.and occupant of e farm therefore, 

Pl itanted partly in two adjoining districts, is tax. i 

oe in oe district where he pagel resides, for b 

e whole. farm, providing he occupies or im. 7 

ves the whole, as one Foye either by himself, 4 
is agents, or. servants. o if the owner of a a 

farm situated wholly in one e district, purchases a ‘ 

piece of land adjoining his farm, in another, and 

occupies the whole as one farm, it is taxable on. 

ly in the district. where such owner resides... 

If; ‘however, there isa tenant on that portion 







that of the owner’s.residence, such tenant is tax. 
of the property as he rents or leases, 
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cable to this class of cases, will, it is believed, REMARKS ON SEMINARIES FOR TEACHERS. 
satisfy the doubts of many officers and inhabi- . 
tants of districts, in reference to the construction BY T. B. GALLAUDET. 
of the provision under consideration. 
, 8. YOUNG, |. . Noi wnt result can be attained with re 
_ Superintendent Common Schools. gard to the accomplishnient wees > one gman 
re NRESE ig affects the temporal or eternal well-being of our 
eee Saye species, without enlisting an entire devotedness 
QUALIFICATIONS OF VOTERS AT ~ ||to it of in , fidelity, industry, in- 


DISTRICT MEETINGS. ltegrity, and practical exertion. What is it, that 
salen , oo furni . bn agian te ok pean levyers, = 
ition to the qualifications necessary to!; physicians he undivided consecration of t 
eatinon: totahiion’ of a school district to vote|; talents and efforts of intelligent and"upright indi- 
af emote oo, rcs natelag steiicaten|ialecia Seen. tastonel, pad thece' etic: tome 
‘ollo 
to entitle him to vote ata owhag istrict meet- | trained, to their beneficial results ? By adiligent 
ing, viz : ; ; ; aorm. A agpadesiosy and ¥, tong antes og 
the schoo experience. e have our theolo- 
1. He Oe vr serena a cates: gical, law, and medical institutions, in which our 
” operty wi district, “|| young men i. fitted for = pursuits of these 
. respective essions, by deriving benefit from 
2. He age «3 — sygraenen Pr otin dellare hs the various sources of ierention which libra- 
— - a sar tay B exempt from||Ties, lectures, and experiments afford. Unaided 
en ae by. such auxiliaries, genius, however og dy 
"Se a: ‘ : i ion, however prolific; observation, how- 
3. He must have paid a rate bill for teachers’|| vention, however Prolite; observation, 

. yes reg Ys | * Y; and per- 
= in, the district, within one year preceding: severance, laowever: Isdefatigable, have to grope 
4. He mast have paid « district tax within two|| 0°, WSJ, ieSt ‘of results, whieh ite oc’ 
Pemee precedes meee ee of these ‘atelieentions quaintance with the labors of others in the same 
: tions eatitli track of effort, would render a thousand times 
eget colder hace pecs gic — Bh | PEN pid, and delightful. Experience is 
Vote at town. mestings and élections, will entitle ths deen Toute 4 knowledge. Now why should 

an inhabitant of a school district to a vote ata ; ted . . 


. not this experience be to as ana 

: Be playocrbey 2 ence ree in the education of youth? Why not ‘onbe al 

x : Jia t of human exertion, a as 
bea voter at town and epartmen ’ y 
is to vote at school meetings, un well as those of divinity, law, and ? 
less he possesses, in thereto, one or more bake | not have an Institution for the training cup 
of these. ifications. He must have some of Instructers for the sphere of labor, as 
cuniary iaterest in the common schools, ¢i as institutions to men for the duties 
by being taxable in the district, for pur. of the », the lawyer, or the physician? 


purposes. Payment of, or liability toa high.||‘ature improvement of our species, to which the 
is not sufficient. ' It must be a tax for ith cack telighiful entcipation look forward 
purposes: with such. anticipation, depend on the 


: ” 5 Gen Or kien seal of the pupil depend upon the 

pccayaye Ba orb subject to taxation Sicceshoo! and the integrity of those by whom he is taught! 
purposes.” To entitle aliens to hold land in||ow will he learn to think -— 
this State, they must have filed in the office of ware = Nocggee ye . ilite ean 
the Secretary of State a certificate, setting forth ||®*€ Sble to teach all their ability depend 
their intention to become citizens, ‘and that they||¥P0® their individual experience and attainments? 
have taken the incipient steps required by the|| Ate you satisfied with Fratpes a lawyer, or a 

laws of the United States to obtain naturaliza-||Physician, who has qualified himself, or : 
tion. ed to do so, for his profession, by solitary, un- 
| Pht af OE Goer ae eo ge al 
ou . -Why 4 in 
Superintendent Common Schools. the instracters of youth, to whom you commit 
the training up of your offspring, an adequate 
ProwoncraTion.—The diBonliy' et applying || preparation for their most important and respon- 
rules to the pr jation of our Ia may ||sible employment? 
be illustrated in two lines, where the combina- 
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T am told that the Patent office at Washington 
is thronged with models of machines, intended to 


such |! facilitate the various processes of mechanica] ‘la- 


ft te 
assiduous labor, to fit himself for- success in his 
profession. We hear, too, of what is termed a 
regularly-bred merchant ; and the drilling of the 
counter and the counting-house is considered in- 
dispensable to one forall the complicated 
transactions of trade and commerce. And if men 
are be trained to arms, academies are estab- 
lished, at which experience, ingenuity, and science 
are put in requisition, to qualify the young and 
inexperi for military exploits. In fact there 
is scarce any pursuit connected with the business 
of life, but what men have endeavored to render 
successful, by a process predicated on well known 
principles of human nature ; by making it, in the 
first place, a distinct profession or calling ; then 
by yielding to those who have long been engaged 
in it, the deference which their lence justly 
demands ; and finally, by 
would wish to adopt it, to devote themselves to it, 
and to pass through all the preparatory steps 
which are necessary for the consummation of their 
acquaintance both with its theory and practice. 
In this way only does to form good mechanics, 
engravers, sculptors, farmers, merchants, 

ee , and lawyers. 

haps some of my illustrations may be con- 
sidered of too humble a kind. But my subject 
is 





bor ; andI read, in our public prints, of the deep in- 
terest which is felt in any of those happy disco- 
veries that are made to provide for the wants, and 
comfort, and luxuries of man, at an easier and a 
cheaper mgte ; and I hear those eulogized as the 
benefactors of our race, whose genius invents, 
and whose patient application carries into effect 
any project for winnowing some sheaves of wheat 
a little quicker, or spifining some threads of cot- 
ton a little sooner, or p ing a boat a little 
faster, than has heretofore been done; and, all 
this while, how pean aasager + | few improvements 
are made in the process of educating the youth- 
ful mind ; and in training it for usefulness in this 
life, and. for happiness in the life to come! 

Is human ingenuity and skill to be on the alert 
in almost every other field of enterprise but this? 
How can we reconcile our apathy on this subject 
with the duties which we owe to our children, to 
our country, and to our God? 

Let the sanie provision, then, be made for giv- 
ing success to this department of effort that.is so 
liberally made for all others. Let an institution 
be established in every state, for the express pur- 
pose of training up young men for the profession 
of instructers of youth in the common branches 
of English education. Let it be so well endowed, 
by the liberality of the public, or of individuals, 
as to have two or three professors, men of talents 
and habits adapted to the pursuit, who should 
devote their lives to the object of the “‘ Theory 
and Practice of the Education of Youth,” and 
who should prepare and deliver, and print, a 


ject. 
Let the institution be furnished with a library 
which shall contain all the works, theoretical 
sctical, in all that can be, obtained 
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left, and visiting it at its annual, 
gimation already portrays, delightfu 
would impart to it, and to each other, 
eries and improvements which they might indi 
vidually make in their separate spheres of em- 
ployment. 

In addition to all this, what great advantages 
such an institution would afford, by the combined 


Rject. uriosity. Thousands would 
visit it. Its experimental school, if 
conducted, would forma most delightful and in- 
teresting spectacle. Its library Various ap- 
paratus would be, I may say, a novelty in this 
department of the philosophy of the human mind. 
It would probably, also, have its public examina- 
tions, which would draw together an assembly of 
intelligent and literary individuals. Its students 
as they dispersed through the community, w 
carry with them the spirit of the institution, and 
thus, by these various processes of communica- 
tion, the whole mass of public sentiment, and 
feeling, and effort, would be imbued with it. 
Another advantage resulting from such an in- 


regular and well-defined system of praise and 
blame ; of ‘rewards and punishments ; of exciting 
competition or appealing to better feelings; in 
short, of cultivai she serene igic tem- 
moustagea sa iin ‘schools? 
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REWARDS, PUNISHMENTS, PRAISE AND BLAME. ||faultiness, of the offender ; not to the degree of 
- a aco vexation he has occasioned ourselves. A child 
Rewarps and punishments, praise and blame, |jshould be praised, reproved, rewarded, and 
aréithe main supports of authority, and its effect }/corrected, not according tothe consequences, but 
will greatly doped on our dispensing these ||according to the motives, of his actions—solely 
with wisdom and caution. : || with reference to the right or wrong intention 
A be! frequent recourse to rewards does but || which has influenced him. 
lessen their effect, and weaken the mind by|| Children, therefore, should not be punished 
accustoming it to. an pg ee says Haren for mere accidents, but mildly warned against 
whilst punishment, too freely administered, ||similar carelessness:in future. Whereas, some 
will frét the temper, or, which is worse, break \|people show much greater displeasure with a 
the spirits. child for accidentally overthrowing the table, or 
Loeke remarks, ‘‘ thet those children who are || breaking a piece of china, than for telling an 
the most chastised, rarely prove the best men ;|/untruth ; or, if he hang his head and will not 
and that punishment, if it be not productive of ||show off in company, he is more blamed than 
good, will certainly be the cause of much inju-|/for selfishness-in the nursery. But does not 
Pe such treatment arise from’ preferring our own 
It is better therefore, if possible, to effect our || gratification to the good of the child? and can 
purposes by encouragements and rewards, rather || we hope, by thus doing, to improve him in the 
than But if this be impracticable, || government of his temper, or to instruct him in 
we should still keep in view, that punishment, } the true standard of right and wrong? 
being in itself an evil, and intended simply to|} Punishment, administered in anger, is no 
deter from what is wrong, and to induce sub- || longer the discipline of love, but bears too much 
mission and penitence, ought never to be ex-|/the character of revenging an injury, and will 
tended beyond what is absolutely necessary to/||certainly excite in the sufferer a corresponding 
secure these objects, and, unless inflicted by pa-||temper of mind. From fear, indeed, he may 
reats, or those who are possessed of the first||/yield externally, but the feelings of his heart 
authority, should be of the mildest and least|| would lead him to resentment, rather than to 
character. penitence and submission. And let it never be 
When a child has been punished, he should|/ forgotten, that if we desire to perform our duties 
be restored as soon as possible to favor; and||to children, it is not to their outward oaninst, 


“when plone received forgiveness, treated as if|| but to the heart that we must direct our chi 


happened. He may be affection- tion. 

‘reminded of his fault in private, as a punish with effect, requires decision, and 
| for the thar but, after peace has . lf, im addition to this, our 
braid him with it, especially in peaeheenh aery wi them the stamp of love; 
others, is a breach of|jif they are inflicted with an undistu serenity 
of temper, with a simple view to the good of the 
meee ‘not fer our pleasure, but for his 

t, 


oft , 
il in lis 
pro satel oarpuae, ta eet accomp 


lly deter from what is wrong ;|jand their 
atid that'in employing it too much as an instro- 
ment of education, we have reason to apprehend || wards that could 


~ QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


A teacher should not only be a learned man, 
he should be able to communicate his kr 
. || would feel bs 
Be - ~3 “Ae if the soul thet moment caught . 
Ing wpon the faults of those under their care,to|} An aptness t ay 
ang bot the areas Ra eer ere ng for children, is indispensa- 
6, even praise, aré to be dispensed || bly requisite for him who is : 
as mach caution as mentsand{/ = «'T' aid the mind’s development, to watch 
}- {8 child may be called “ good,” dawn of iittle 





with 


. thoughts—to see and aid 
2” * troublesome,” ‘‘ kind,” or ‘‘ un- Almost the very growth.” —— 
$ i ust jh Meener Een poreaes seven move) eget: 
indifference. =. ie He should be at all times under the most watch 
_Achild must not be punished or repro self-government, . . 
th har awed tfhmen rd 
tiotis, but we cannot hope to subdue 
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_ be charged on the neglected or perverted culture 
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MORAL EDUCATION. 


Wer are suffering from the evils of neglected 
and imperfect education. Want,, vice and crime 
in their myriad forms, bear witness against our 
educational institutions, and demand inquiry whe- 
ther they can prevent or remedy the evils which 
are sapping the foundations of society. That 
the schools have not accomplished the object o' 
their creation, if that object were to nurture a vir- 
tuous and intelligent people, unfortunately re- 
quires no proof. Their moral influence has un- 
doubtedly ameliorated our social condition; but 
it has failed to give that energy to virtue, which 
is essential to safety and happiness. It has also 
been an accidental effect, rather than a promi- 
nent and distinct object of school education; and 
while by its agency, intellect has generally been 
developed, the moral sense has been neglected, 
and the common mind, though quick and scheme- 
ful, wants honesty and independence. The popu- 
lar virtues are the prudential virtues which 
spring from selfishness, and lead on to wealth 
and reputation, but not to well-being and happi- 
ness. Were their source moral feeling, and their 
object duty, they would not only distinguish the 
individual, but bless society. Man has lost faith 
in man; for successfal knavery, under the garb 













































disturbance of physica! order from the one cause, 
as of moral order from the other. Dissolate 
company, gambling, intemperance, neglect of the 
Sabbath, are the popular, because the apparent, 
as oftentimes the proximate causes of moral de- 
gradation; but to attribute it to each or all of 
these, is but putting the elephant on the tortoise. 
For why was the gaming table resorted to, the 
Sabbath profaned, or dissolute company loved? 
Because the early impressions, the embryo tastes, 
the incipient habits were perverted by that false 
system of education, which severs knowledge 
from its relations to duty. Aad this false educa- 
tion is found in many of those schools, which are 
the favorite theme of national eulogy; the proud 
answer of the patriot and philanthropist, to all 
who doubt the permanenceof free institutions, 
or the advancement of human happiness. Were 
we not misled by the great and increasing num- 
ber of these primary institutions, and inquired 
more carefully into their actual condition, the 
tone of confidence would be more discrimina- 
ting and less assured. 


It may be said that too much responsibility is 
charged on the school; that admitting the perma- 
nence of impressions at that tender age, when 
the mind is ‘‘ wax to receive and marble to re- 
tain,” when those physical, intellectual, and mo- 
ral habits are formed, which constitute character 
and control life, that these impressions and habits 
depend as much, or more, on the influences of. 
the fireside, the pulpit, and that great common 
school, the world. It might be inqaired, what 
gave to these influences much of their peculiar 
character? whence came the men who now un- 
consciously act as teachers of each other in the 
duties of daily life, strengthening or undermin- 
ing the faith, the patriotism, and the prosperity 
of our country. They came from the common 
school, and‘ bear its power and spirit in their 
hearts. Their habits of industry, order and per- 
severance, their self-respect and love of virtue, 
their sense of duty to God and man, were either 
developed and fostered, or enfeebled and pervert- 





Claims the sanction of society. 


that prevail, and the feelings with which they 
are regarded. What must be the state of pub- 
lic sentiment, where frauds, robberies, and even 
murders excite little more than vague surprise, 
but lead to no earnest investigation of the gene- 
ral cause, or possible remedy. And the most 
alarming consideration is, not that crime is so 
common as hardly to be a noticeable event in the 
history of a day, but that from this state of pub- 
lic feeling must be engendered a still greater and 
more fearful harvest of social and public evils. |} ed, by the influences of the school-room. Waiv- 
If there is any truth in those familiar maxims, ing, however, all consideration of their compara- 
which in every form and in every tongue, describe} tive power, conceding even that either the fire- 
the child as but the “‘ father to the man,”then much side or the pulpit more deeply affects the national 
of this moral degradation and social danger must character, yet what more powerful friend or dan- 
gerous foe can either have, than those institu- 
tions in which nineteen-twentieths of our youth 
receive all their school education. Ifa bad ha- 
bit in childhood will re-appear a misfortune in 
after life, if a mere error in youth often 
into a vice in manhood, is there danger 
fins tis dowirab @hie ahetls Uakh tothe 


the schools. Indeed it is not unusual to refer in 
general terms, the vices and misery of society to 
this source; but it attracts little more attention 
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virtuous or vicious dispositions in half a million 
of youth within our own borders? -Is there not 
reason to distrust the wisdom, piety and patriot- 
ism of those, who, unable to deny their impor- 
tance, refuse all sympathy and co-operation in 
the reformation of these seminaries of a na- 
tion? 

‘Tt is our fashion,” says Plutarch, ‘‘ to dis- 
cuss and to doubt whether virtuous habits and 
upright living are things which can be taught;” 
and it would seem to have remained a matter of 
doubt to the present day, from the general want 
of ‘‘ fit methods” in our schools. To act from 
right principles, with right motives and for right 
ends, is the object of education; and knowledge, 
however vast its range, or infinite its stored 
wealth, is worthless if it subserves not virtue. 
That it does not necessarily; that the greatest at- 
tainments in science may exist in conjunction 
with utter ignorance of, or reverence for, those 
moral principles which alone can rule in harmo- 
ny the discordant elements of knowledge, needs 
no further comment than the horrors of that re- 
volution which leageed the first scholars of 
France with assassins. So uncertain is the rela- 
tion between knowledge and virtue: so important 
is it that they should not be severed in the schools 


are forming good or bad habits, and <I 





4 ORAL INSTRUCTION. 
{Communication from the author of the ‘ Young Friend.’] 


Haur acentury ago, there were very few books 
especially desi iicien caeee, The author of 
Sandford and Merton declared that in his early 
life, the Grand Cyrus and the Fool of Quality 
were the only ones with which a young mind 
could be entertained, after the manner most . 
able toa child. Now we all know that chi 

of the present day are not only supplied, but sur- 
feited. Curious to learn what instruction might 
be contained in the history of the Persian prince, 
we took up the ee Xenophon—one of the 
cheap volumes of Harper’s Classical Library, 
and found in the Cyropeedia, one of the most in- 
ners. | and moral books we have ever seen. 
It would be highly edifying to boys—not to ex- 
clude girls—to read this life of a man who lived 
five centuries before Christ, who, from the cra- 
die to the grave was under the discipline of vir- 
tue, and who died, being thankful that he had 
fulfilled the ends of li e—‘‘ doing service and 
pleasure to all, and hurt to none.” 

Xenophon’s Institution of Cyrus is the first 
written fiction out of the province of parable, 
poetry and the drama, that has come down to our 
times; but it is one of the fictions founded in the 
truth of’ nature, and therefore it affords wise les- 
sons, not only to the‘young, but to those who have 
charge of them. The latter may be benefitted 
by a suggestion that arises from one of the prac- 
tices assumed to have been followed in the educa- 
tion of the young prince. Avs there is no royal 
road to wisdom, the discipline of princes, well 





of life. And yet, instead of exercises, to devel- 
op and invigorate the sentiments of truth, 
justice and. benevolence, to form those virtuous 


is unfelt, and whose rightful power over his ap- 
petites and passions is never established. The 
child’s feelings are untouched, his nobler nature 
unrecognized, while the mechanism of instruction 
goes on as regularly and artificially as the move- 
ments of a spinning jenny, and the thread 


g]| ness in a child, and 


conducted, is efficacious in all conditions. 

4 ,” says our version, ‘‘ was perhaps a 
little over-talkative; but this he derived partly 
from his education, his teacher- obliging him to 

ive a reason for every thing that he did; and to 

to the reason of others, when he was 

about to give his opinion on any subject; and be- 

sides, being very eager after knowledge, he was 
always asking those 


about him abundance of 


questions how such and such things were—how 
ae Caen ene eae er eee were. And 
when questioned himself, being of a ready and 
quick apprehension, he instantly 8 ap 
that from these things he contracted an over-talk- 


The readiness of-the boy’s answers was doubt. 
les@facilitated by the manner in which his faculties 
were cultivated, by the kindness and skill’ with 
which his natural 
fied. But if such a course were to induce pert- 

i conceit in a man, 


; present with 5 
were desirous rather to hear what he had to say, 
than that he should be silent.” The effect of 
this early habit is thus related: ‘‘ As years added 

growth, he used fewer words, and became 
eT en et enlrtaneen 
of persons; and thus his conver- 


curiosity was excited and satis- 
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HE 


it must have been drawn from experience 
of Socrates; and we quote it as a 
to all that are interested in the for- 
of character. : 
us back to oral instruction as the aid, 
ears Lt apealr of thopeblic education; 
pa pgenarel 8 ic ; 
He whi is to be given in help of all other, 
t is good; in counteraction of all that is bad; 
and in defect of any other, good or bad. We 
would now inquire how far oral instruction can 
ought to assist that imparted by the book, 
and obtained by diligent use of it in our common 
schools, for the service of all our children ? 


and the final destiny of the human soul; and thus 
he will call out the powers, and enlarge the ca- 
pacity for the enjoyment and usefalness of all 
entrusted to his care. 

Men plant and water, but God-giveth the in- 
crease, and that increase is given after known 
laws. There may be, indeed must be, counter- 
acting influences that restrict the operation of 

tle and wise training and -all good counsel, 

t men have not yet been so thoroughly disei- 
plined as children of the state to disprove the as- 
sertion of Solomon, ‘‘ Train upa child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” Let our schools do this all 
over the land. Let them inculcate the righteous- 
ness that exalteth a nation; let the teach 
as much as it can; and let the teacher teach as 
. |} much maenenee can woth! least pupeseed- 
cient in any point that he may be called to illus-||ing the industry that is the firstcondition of acquir- 
trate; and next he must have the dignity of cha.-||#g, not only knowledge, but every object that is 
racter, the natural authority that shall command|| 800d, that is sought wisely, or turned to good ac- 
obedience; which keeps order in a school, and||count in possession. This is the function of oral 
which, by its influence, compels children to in-||teaching;.it is ‘‘a light to the feet, and a lamp 
dustry, to contifued attention, and patient thought. || to the path”—the voice of the guide; it is no sub- 

We will cx eas in he fe. || Stitute for toil’of the learner; it only helps him 

pense eee SF that he may the more effectually himself. 
AN ARISTOCRATIC EAGLE. 


A writer in Silliman’s Journal, giving an ac- 
count of the birds of Connecticut, thus describes 
an Eagle, domesticated in his . It was 
what Audubon calls the ‘‘ Wash Eagle.” 

‘* This noble bird was shot in New Canaan, 
in April, 1821, and was sent to me in Stratford, 
b ‘eo 2 Silliman. He soon recovered from 
his wound, and became wt tsi ee domesticated. 
I kept him a while » bat soon found it 


unnecessary, because, if he left m he 
would return to the stand at nigh t. I have 


i 


the 


o 
‘| 


i 


E 








tion beyond au » Ro various information, ||known himto eat fourteen birds, 
no talent to communicate such information, || birds, and then he was satisfied for a A 
no of interpretation, no art of question-||appeared to prefer this mode of living, and paid 
ing, no fine perception of what passes in no attention to a daily supply. He, however, 
minds of various he or ske will not in the course of the summer me 80 mischie- 
those under cultiv half that might be vous among the dueks of my neighbors, 
but our teacher is thus endowed, and will to kill him. A single an- 
It So that the teacher of | possessi wonioe oc front yard ee: 
es k 9 ; on of m ; 
should do the work of the child—that stady sGdcersiocuas tab otiraiciang 
pics eta ee less, because the teacher oe en. 
. is no germinant operation in feetly quiet or ladies entered ; b 
seed which, being good, is sown in sand-ein in samen wk tattered garments, or such per- 
minds that do ndt operate in harmony. and. con. as were not accustomed to come in at the 
tinmity with the influence attempted to be exerted door, entered yard, it was actually 


5 
: i 


' man with the other. 
Occasions perpetually to inform and exercise thi , both male and female, often felt 
mind of the pupil.. He will direct his observa- wer of his talon and grasp. He would 
ton te the economy of nature, to the contents ow their in that yard, pene | 
such miscellaneous books as he may know not change his temper to 
child to make use of; as, for instance, those i If, however, such persons passed by him 
the District School. Library; to the actions. and|/in the adjoining yard, to the in the rear 
Ee men, to the general conduct e house, he made no complaints. What ren- 
men » Was, he had’no 


in.) i this purpose while in my 
te the providence of God, was wild when I received him.” 
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CAUTIONS AND COUNSELS. 


[Tux following admirable suggestions are from 
Potter’s Hand Book, and must recommend the 
work to all interested in the subject of general 
education. As the precise object of the book is 
not explained by its title, it may be important to 
state, that it is ‘‘ intended as a help to individual 
associations, school districts, and seminaries of] 
learning, in the selection of works for reading, in- 
vestigation, or a professional study.”’ Its author, 
A. Potter, D. D., guarantees, by a reputation 
honorably earned and firmly established, the char- 
acter of Ahe work.—Ep. ] 

1. Always have some useful and pleasant book 
ready to take up in “odd ends” of time. A 

part of life will otherwise be wasted. ‘“There 
is,” says Wittenbach, ‘‘ no business, no avoca- 
tion, tever, which will not permit a man who 
has an inclination to give a little time every day 
to the studies of his youth.” : 

2. Be not alarmed because so many books are 
recommended. They are not all to be read at 
once, nor in a short time. ‘‘ Some travellers,” 
says Bishop Hall, ‘‘ have more shrunk at the map 
than at the way; between both, how many stand 
still with their arms folded.” : 

3. Do not attempt to read much or fast. 
‘*To call him well read who reads qany au- 





, ‘is improper. 
multos libros,” says Seneca, ‘‘ sed 
”. Bays ‘*This is that 









; us i s + of : . e 4 a 
© generally valued;. but it is a courage 

ry to men who either Jove the truth, or 
to establish a t reputation.” 





to be onnaed by the first counter-suggestion of 
fa friend; fluctuates from opinion to opinion, 
moat elery eles a and veers like a weather- 
cock to every of the compass with every 
— of caprice that er te va eee —— 
plish anything great or_u . Instead of bei 
progressive in re seers Bo will be at best 7 
tionary, and more probably retrogade in all. It 
is only the man who carries into his pursuits that 
great quality which Lucan ascribes to Cesar, 
nescia virtus stare loco, who first consults wise- 
ly, then resolves firmly, and then executes his 
purpose with inflexible perseverance, undismay- 
ed by those petty difficulties which daunt a wea- 
ker spirit, that can advance to eminence in any 
line. Let us take, by way of illustration, the 
case of a student. He commences the study of 
the dead languages; presently comes a friend, 
who tells him he is wasting his time, and that, 
instead of obsolete words, he had much better 
employ himself in acquiring new ideas. He 
changes his mind and sets to work at the mathe- 
matics. Then comes another friend, who asks 
him, with a grave and sapient face, whether he 
intends to become a professor in a college; be- 
cause, if he does not, he is misemploying his time; 
and that, for the business of life, common mathe- 
matics is quite enough of the mathematics. He 
throws up his Euclid, and addresses himself 
some other study, which, in its turn, is again re- 
linguished on some y wise suggestion; 
thus life is spent in changing his plans. You 
cannot but perceive the folly of this course; 


Eek%s 


Non the worst effect of it is, the fixing on your mind 


F 


a habit of indecisivn, sufficient in itself to 
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Do not become so far enslaved by any sys- | 


6. * the best and most recent 

subject which you wish to investi- 

gate. “' You are to remember,” says Pliny the 

younger, “ that the a authors of 

each sort are to be chosen, for, as it 
has been well we should 
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9. Accustom yourself to refer whatever you 
read to the general head to which it belongs, and 
trace it, if a fact, to the principle it involves or illus- 
trates; if a principle, to the facts which it produ- 
ces orexplains. ‘‘ I may venture to assert,” says 
Mr. Starkie, speaking of the study of the law, 
and the remark is eqally applicable to other stu- 
dies, ‘‘ that there is nothing which more effectu- 
ally facilitates the study of the law than the con- 
stant habit on the part of the student of attempt- 
ing to trace and reduce what he learns by reading 
or by practice to its appropriate principle. Cases 
apparently remote, by this means are made to 
illustrate and explain each other. Every addi- 
tional acquisition adds strength to the principle 
which it supports and illustrates; and thus the 


. cases; 
and could he recollect them, would be unable to 
make use of them if he failed to find one exact- 
ly suited to his purpose.” 

10. Endeavor to find opportunities to use your 
knowledge and apply it in practice. “they 
proceed right well in all ;*? says Be. 
con, ‘* which do couple study with their practice, 
and do not first study altogether, and then prac- 


a 


11. Strive, by frequent reviews 

ledge always at command. 
eth,” says an old writer, “‘ to read 
is a weariness to the i to 
Weed in «Vantin ts, Se wed 


to k 
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af 
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which I myself read about twenty-five ago 
I remember one counsel there a to z 
men, but, in fact, of universal cation. ‘ 
call upon them,’ said the author, ‘to dare to be 
ignorant’ of many things; a wise counsel, and 
justly expressed; for it requires much 

to forsake popular peths of knowledge, conrely 
upon a conviction that they are not favorable to 
the ultimate ends of knowledge. In you, how- 
ever, that sort of courage may be presumed; 
but how will you ‘ dare to be ignoraat’ of many 
things, in opposition to the cravings of your own 
mind? Simply thus: destroy these false cravings 
by introducing a healthier state of the organ. 4 
good scheme of study will soon show itself to be 
such by this one test, that it will exclude as pow- 
erfully as it will appropriate; it will be a system 
of repulsion no less than of attraction; once tho- 
roughly possessed and occupied y the deep and 
genial pleasures of one truly intellectual pursuit, 
— will be easy and indifferent to all others that 

d previously teased you with transient excite- 
ment. 

To show that these counsels are neither no- 
vel nor frivolous, the author has enforced each 
one of them by the authority of some honored 
name. 





GRAMMAR. 





PRACTICAL LESSONS. 


We shall publish a series of lessons, gathered 


the whole school may, in concert, profitably take 
part, during the last half hour of each day.—[Ep. 


The following is an account of an e i 
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to: spend. weeks and months in committing to 
and ting definitions and rules to 


memory repeating 
which they cannot possibly attach any meaning. 


That the plan here detailed is the best, is not 


led. It is believed, however, that con- 

cted in this spirit, and on these general princi- 

ples, a more steady, rational, and, to the young 
mind, a more healthful progress 

than on the usual plan. Sensible objects will aid 


the mind in studying grammar as well as other 
sciences ; and there is no necessity arising from 
the nature of the English language, of making 


children miserable while they are studying this, 


more than any other branch of knowledge. When) Pag 
children have made considerable progress, books 


may be useful; but till that time I believe it bet- 
ter to pursue some plan like the following ; giv- 


ing each pupil nothing but a slate, pencil, and 
sponge, and directing him to the book of nature.! 

Some time before I commenced the following | 
course, I had mentioned to my scholars, that, as 
the school was large, and the people rather op-| 
posed to the introduction of grammar during the, 


day, if they would bring each a slate and pencil, 
we would commence a series of evening lessons, 
in January, in that branch. In January wecom- 
menced ; and as far as I can recollect, the follow- 
ing course was pursued. The sch having 
en their seats, the instructer proceeded : 
‘¢ Scholars, will ~~ take your slates, pencils, 
They were immediately taken. 

‘* Now please to write the name of this thing 
which I hold in my hand, upon your slates.” 

Some wrote staff, others cane. 
sufficient for my purpose. ‘‘ Now may write 
upon your slates the names of all the things you 
can see in this school-room.” 

‘¢ There are but few things in the room.” 

‘« Well, you may write the names of those few.” 

Contrary, however, to the expectation of the 
lad who remarked that there were but few things 
in the room, he thought of more than he could 
write on one side i 
scholars remarked that they could not before 
have believed that the room contained so many 
things. When most of the class had extended 
their list of names as far as they could, I request- 
ed them to count them. The number that an 
individual had obtained is ngt recollected, but it 
was considerable inseveral instances. They were 
next requested to pronounce severally the names 
they had written; and afterwards the instructer 
corrected their orthography where corrections 
were necessary. 

The next lessons were the names of flowers, 
trees, fishes, trades, articles of household furni- 


ture, &e. 

«What did‘I first do when I came into the 
room this evening?” 

‘¢ You asked us to take ourslatesand write the 
name of the thing you held in your hand.” 

‘¢ And what did you write?” 

“ Cane.” 

** What were you next required to do?” 

‘To write the names of all the things in the 
school-room.” 

** What next?” 

This question being answered, several other 
questions were put, of the same general charac- 
ter, to appropriate answers were promptly 
given. 


will be made 





Either was 





‘* Now you have been present in schools where 
was studied ; can any of you tell me 
= @ noun a ale J 
o one was able to repeat the language he 
heard used in defining it. sa 

‘¢ Well, all the words which you have written 
down this evening are nouns. Nouns are the 
names of things. There are many more of them. 
You have written down the names of a smal) 
part only of the things which the world contains, 
1 the names of all things in the world are nouns. 

ow have the goodness to take your spelling- 
books, and turn to those easy sentences on 
e——. I will read the fourth line from the 
top of the page. S., which are the nouns in that 
sentence?” 

The answer was given promptly and correctly. 
Other questions of the kind were asked respect- 
ing other simple sentences, to which answers were 
‘given. 

{To be continued. ] 





[From the Newburyport Herald.] 
LETTER TO A PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHER. 





My —— ——: I closed my last letter with a 
promise to say something on the subject of venti- 
lation; afew words will redeem this promise. 
Were I able, you do not wish me to talk scien- 
tifically about the composition of our atmosphere 
—to tell you how it is made up of ‘‘ oxygen, ni- 
trogen, and carbonic acid gas,”—and how the 
former of these is the ‘‘ vital air;” a fresh su 
ply of it being continually needed to support life. 
You have been in valtecal cars—on board steam- 
boats—in ‘‘ market halls’”—in parlors where the 
windows are never opened, and the fumes of 
breakfast, dinner and supper are condensed. and 
kept, asif on purpose to add to the impurity of 
the atmosphere; you have been also in “ best 
chambers”—too often, with all their neatness of 
furniture and snow-white counterpanes, the worst 
chambers, because never opened except to re- 
ceive and give nightmare sleep to some poor vic- 
tim, who would willingly exchange all his glory 
and privilege as an honored visitor, fer a little of 
heaven’s fresh air. You have been in such ve- 
hicles and apartments enough to know how es- 
sential to comfort and health is a frequent change 
of air. ‘“‘The immediate effects of breathing 
impure air,” says Mr. Mann, in his last Annual 
Report, which you must, and which all good 
people ought to, read and ponder,—“ are lassi- 
tude of the whole system, incapability of con- 
centrated thought, cbtuseness and uncertainty of 
the senses, followed by dizziness, faintness, and, 
if long continued, by death.” Now very visible 
will be some of these effects, with the addition 
of extreme fractiousness and restlessness on the 
part of the pupils, and weariness and desponden- 
cy on your part, in your schoolroom, unless you 
take pains to keep it well and thoroughly venti- 
lated. If your apartment is not constructed so as 
to effect object constantly, you must make, 
as often as once an hour or thereabouts, an ap- 
paratus for the purpose; and that apparatus may 
be the simple process of opening the doors and 
swe tu oe oe till ay breezes have 
8 ont, clean and entirely, pestilential 
stuf We denn anh du Gin; aren 3 sana 
cloak and hood, or take 

. It-will be 


1a ran to keep yourself comfortable 
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lly and to ss ecaie’ be ebeartaie Oe 
breathing a : atmosphere so as not to 


keep the thermometer, if you have one to keep, 
at about 60° to 65°. In this connection I may 
as well speak of what will lie very near the 
heart, and have not a little to do with the lungs 
and limbs of your scholars. I mean the recesses. 
Mr. Mann say d in this, as in most matters 
relating to schools, he is a very sensible man, a 
practical man, an economical man, understand. 
ing that wise economy which is prospective, and 
takes care of the real treasures of society, namely, 
the muscle and sinews of its members, which 
furnish that ability to labor, to labor with the 
brain .as- well as the hands, without which, 
gold is no better than dross, and- capital an un- 
productive useless mass of dead matter—Mr. 
Mann says, “‘ In ninefentks of the schools in the 
state, composed of children below seven or eight 
years of age, the practice still prevails of allow. 
ing but one recess in the customary session of 
three hours, although every physiologist and 
physician knows, that for every forty-five or fifty 
minutes’ confinement in the schoel-room, all child. 
ren, under those ages, should have at least the 
remaining fifteen or ten minutes of the hour for ex- 
ercise in the open air.” Pray do not follow those 
ning-tenths to do evil; for, not to allow yo 

children to run and romp, is as unnatural as it 
would-be to pat sprightly kittens in straight jack- 
ets to teach them demureness. At recess time, 
look out for those disposed to stay in—those pale- 
faced, narrow-chested, feebled. framed boys, in- 
clined to continue bending over their books or to 
gather around the stove—look out, I say, for 
those, and drive them forth, for they are the very 
fellows that need exercise most, and most frequent- 
ly. They may be the jewels of your school as 
scholars, but their brains are overactive and need 
checking. Every one of their disproportionate 
mental efforts is indeed ‘a cast of the shuttle 
that weaves their shrouds!” Send them out— 


. lead them out—run with them if they will not 


run of themselves, and you will do them more 
good than if you taught dom the whole multipli- 
cation table in a le forenoon. 


speaking, the child tha relish play, i 
e t cannot is 
destined to the imperfect life of a misera my ag 


Saas om cari grave. 
vor to classify your scholars as far and as 











it; for you will find in 
sense, ‘the 
home.” ‘Proper exercise, which 


you to keep your temper and endure 
your 

Traly yours 
< y Urorra 





TRUST TO YOURSELF. 


Tuts is a glorious principle for the industri- 
ous and trading classes of the community ; and 
yet the philosophy of it is not understood so well 
as it ought to be. 

There is hardly any thing more common in 
the country, than to hear men spoken of who ori- 
ginally, or at some period of their lives, were 
rich, but were ruined by ‘‘ security’”—that is, 
by becoming bound to too great an extent for 
the engagements of their neighbors. This 
must arise in a great measure from an imperfect 
understanding of the question ; and it therefore 
seems necessary that something should be said 
in explanation of it. A : 

I would be far from desiring to see men shut 
up their hearts against each other, and each 
stand, in the panoply of his own resolutions, de- 
termined against every friendly appeal whatso- 
ever. It is possible, however, to be not alto- 
gether a churl, and yet to take care lest we be 
tempted into an- exertion of benevolence, dan- 
gerous to ourselves, while it is of little advan- 
tage to our friends.—Chambers. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 











WE hope that the Journal has been so conduct- 
ed, as to secure the confidence and interest of its 
readers ; for unfestunately it can illy spare any 
of those few friends, who are willing to give any- 
thing more than barren good wishes for its success. 
Those subscriptions which close with the present 
volume, will necessarily be discontinued, unless 
renewed, as the small sum charged makes the 
dependence on credit collections, worthless. 

We respectfully. hppeal to those who believe 
that the more general circulation of the Journal 
will aid in promoting the best interests of seciety, 
to take an active interest in its behalf. The 


Y || county and town Superintendents, might, by ma- 


king but a slight effort, so extend its circulation 
as to enable its editor to increase its size; improve . 
its general appearance, and give much greater 
variety to its cohtents. Shall it not be done? 
The next. number opens a new volume; may it 
open under such influences as will enable us to 
realize our own conceptions of what the Journal 
should be. 
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